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The province of Ontario contains 407,262 square miles, and sixty-five 
percent of this vast area is underlain by rocks of the pre-Cambrian age, and favourable 
for the occurrence of minerals. Much the larger part lies north and west of Lake 
Nipissing. The silver mines of Cobalt, South Lorrain, and Gowganda, the nickel- 
copper-platinum deposits of Sudbury, supplying over 85 per cent of the world’s 
nickel, and the iron ores of Michipicoten abundantly testify to the mineral riches 
of this region. 


But in addition to this, Ontario is now pre-eminently a gold producing 
province and ranks fourth in the list of gold producing countries of the world. 


The laws regarding the taxation of mines by the province are fair and just 
and the rate is lower than in any of the other important gold producing provinces. 
For all mines except nickel the method of computation has never been changed 
since 1907 when the present Act came into force. In the case of the small profit 
making mines, which account for the majority, there has been no change either in 
method of computation or the rate. In 1917, owing to war conditions, both the 
method of computation and rates were raised on nickel mines. The rates were 
also increased on all high profit making mines. With this exception Ontario can 
boast of having had stability of mining taxation for thirty years. 


For Geological Reports and Maps and latest list of Publications 


APPLY TO 


. F. SUTHERLAND Deputy Minister, Department of Mines, HON. PAUL LEDUC 


“ae Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Canada. etal 
Deputy Minister Minister 
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To the Members of 


The Canadian Geographical Society: 


; . ' . 
Your Society has now been in existence nearly seven years, and it 15 just six years 





ago this month that the Canadian Geographical Journal made its first appearance. The 
present number marks another step in the development of the Society. Heretofore the Journal 
‘nega ‘Ae 

has been published under contract with a private publisher. Arrangements have now been 


ompleted whereby the Society itself assumes publication at its own Head Office in Ottawa. 
Mr. Gordon M. Dallyn, M.C 


B.Sc.F., formerly with the Canadian Forestry Association, 
has been appointed Executive Secretary in charge not only of publication but of all the other 
activities of the Society. 








With the change in publication arrangements a change is being made in the Journal. 
It will be larger, and more attention will be devoted to the economic and commercial phases 
f geography than in the past. Articles, in popular readable form and well illustrated, dealing 
with Canadian resources, including recreational, and their development will be increased in 
number. The Journal will continue to further the objects of the Society, viz., to advance 











geographical knowledge, and, particularly, to make Canada better known both at home and 


abroad. 


When the Society was organized its founders were convinced that a _ national 
ecographical Society could perform, in a way which no other organization could, a real national 
ervice to Canada, a country whose geographical complexities create, in large part, tne sectional 
difference that make for lack of national solidarity and difficult government. It was felt that 
the removal of those sectional differences was, in the main, a matter of correcting lack of know 
ledge and appreciation of the varied local problems largely seated in the geography of the many 
different parts of the Dominion. If the need for a national geographical society in Canada 
was great at that time, the need has become very much greater under the conditions that have 


uw 


prevailed during the past few year 





We are indeed fortunate in that our Honorary Patron, His Excellency Lord 
Tweed beonly and actively interested he Society and the wal. Asad 
Tweedsmutr, 15 Reenly and active interested in the Society and the Journal. AS @ practical 
geographer he appreciates the real value of such an organization, and he has assured us of 
his assistance in every possible way, including the writing of articles for publication. 








I wish parti ularly to impress upon you that we are something more than subscriber 
to the Canadian Geographical Journal; we are members of a national organization performing 
a worth-while service for Canada, not only in publishing this Journal but in otherwise serving 
the development of the Dominion. The Journal is valuable in itself, it is true, but it must also 
be considered in the light of its being the foundation upon which we must build for other 
geographic al projec ts. 


Our success is dependent upon the support of a large membership widely distributed 
in Canada as well as in other parts of the world. The more members we have the better the 
Journal we can produce and the more effective our service to Canada in other directions. 


Your Directors and the staff must have your cooperation in order to achieve the full 
measure of success that the objects of the Society merit. Can we count upon the active assistance 
of each one of you to induce your friends and neighbours to become members? Subscription 
hould be addressed to The Canadian Geographical Society, 172 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


Yours Sincerely, 


Lave Cbuvset 
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Vancouver's skyline by night 


VANCOUVER’S GOLDEN JUBILEE 


By GERALD G. McGEER, 


ONTREAL, Quebec and _ Toronto 
count their age by centuries Van- 
couver, the third city in Canada, has only 
this year reached the stage of honouring 
its fiftieth birthday. With justifiable pride 
in the amazing progress achieved in their 
short period of civic life, the people of 
Vancouver have undertaken to celebrate 
their Golden Jubilee in carnival spirit 
From the first of June until the middle of 
September the city will be en fete. A 
programme of jubilation, thanksgiving and 
entertainment has been organized. News 
of the event has been broadcast over the 
entire American continent and throughout 
the British Empire. The City has arranged 
to entertain hundreds of thousands of 


visitors during the Jubilee period. The 
celebration has been dedicated to the 


Youth of Today and to World Peace. 

It is difficult to realize the extreme 
youthfulness of the great city that is now 
Vancouver. The following incident brought 
it home to me 

A friend offered to let me look through 
an old British Columbia directory that he 
had found among his father’s effects. It 
was dated 1882 and there were sections for 
Victoria, New Westminster, Kamloops, 
Rossland and other well known centres 
Naturally I looked for the Vancouver 
section. There was none. Vancouver had 
not yet begun its existence. However, | 
looked further and found a descriptive 
paragraph under the heading of “Burrard 
Inlet’. The writer had imagination: he 
suggested “it was not too much to envision 


the day when these wooded slopes would 
be inhabited by an eager and active 
populace. 

Vancouvers first civic election was 
held on April 6, 1886, when Malcolm A 
MacLean was chosen as the citys first 
Mayor. It is recorded that 662 electors 
marked ballots on that day 

In the course of the Jubilee Celebration 
we are tendering a civic banquet to about 
twenty-five of those magnificent old-timers 
who voted at Vancouvers first civic 
election, and who have seen the city’s 
entire growth within the period of their 
adult life. Some of them are still playing 
an active part in our community affairs 

Vancouver is situated on what is in 


effect a peninsula. The estuary of the 
mighty Fraser River is its southern 
boundary. Burrard Inlet (probably itself 


a mouth of the Fraser in some prehistoric 
age) stretches inland for twenty miles 
parallel to the course of the Fraser, about 
seven miles to the north. The City of 
Vancouver occupies the westernmost 
twelve miles of the gently sloping ridge 
that lies between the waters 

Fifty years ago the site of Vancouver 
was covered with almost unbroken forest, 
just beginning to yield to the woodsman's 
axe. A couple of sawmills clinging to the 
shores of Burrard Inlet provided occupa- 
tion of its one thousand odd inhabitants 

The giant firs and cedars have gone 
In their place has been constructed a 
proud city with towering skyscrapers. 
lovely shaded avenues, varied industrial 
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activities, beautiful churches and parks 
More than 300,000 people have made their 
homes on the slopes that overlook the 
Inlet or the River 

The cosmopolitan seaport to which 
hundreds of thousands of visitors will be 
drawn this summer to participate in the 
Golden Jubilee commemoration is one of 
the world’s Cities of Destiny. Vancouver 
is Canada’s front door on the Pacific 
It is the funnel through which already 
pours a stream of traffic, in and out, that 
rivals in volume that of the great historic 
ports of the world 

All this will be fascinatingly evident 
to the visitors who come to the Pacific 
Coast this summer to join us in celebrating 
our fiftieth birthday. Right at the foot 
of Granville Street, the city’s principal 
thoroughfare, berth the largest and fastest 
ships that ply the Pacific. Railway trains 
approaching the Canadian Pacific Railway 
depot travel for miles along the shores of 
Burrard Inlet past the docks and terminals 
from a thousand and one vantage points 


throughout the city the motorist can 
overlook the harbour with its teeming 


activity of deepsea and coastwise shipping 

Statistical demonstration of the wide 
sweep of Vancouvers maritime interests 
is afforded in the following facts:—53 
deep-sea steamship lines make Vancouver 
a port of call; 1123 vessels entered and 
cleared at Vancouver in offshore trade 
during 1935; 6,339,636 tons of cargo were 
handled in and out of Vancouver by these 
ships. Visitors derive unmeasured enjoy- 
ment from observing at first hand these 
mentally stimulating evidences of contact 
with every corner of the globe 

Rivalling in interest Vancouver's sea- 
port activity however, is the unsurpassed 
beauty of its environment 

The northern shores of Burrard Inlet 
rise rapidly from the water to a towering 
range of ever green mountains. snow- 
capped for eight or nine months of the 
year. Every street end on the northern 
face of the peninsula yields a mountain 
view of impressive loveliness. Indeed, 
Vancouver is a city with an ever-changing 
picture at the end of every busy sheet 
and no two pictures are the same 

To the west of the city lie the sparkling 
waters of the Strait of Georgia, with the 
gray hills of Vancouver Island corrugating 
the horizon thirty miles away. The citys 
southern slope overlooks the fertile farm 
lands of the Fraser Delta. 


VANCOUVER’S GOLDEN JUBILEE 


An Anglo-Indian visitor whom I had 
the honour of entertaining some years ago 
stood with me at a vantage point near the 


tip of the peninsula and gazed back 
across the waters of English Bay. Im- 


mediately above the fifteen-mile horseshoe 
of white sandy beaches, that almost 
encircle this beautiful stretch of water, 
were to be seen the entire urban develop- 
ment of Vancouver. Across the Bay were 
the wooded hills of Hollyburn Ridge, with 
the rugged mountain peaks beyond them 
My guest had spent a lifetime travelling 
between England and India, calling at the 
famous beauty spots of Europe en route 
In a cool and calculating appraisal of the 
scene that lay before him, he said that this 
was Naples on a grander scale 

Of the beautiful city that lies at the 
foot of Mt. Vesuvius, they say ‘See 
Naples and die’. Permit me to add 
“but not until you have seen Vancouver 

Worthy of this background is the effort 


that the inhabitants have put into the 
graceous task of making their immediate 


domestic environment pleasing to the eye 
The site of Vancouver was carved out of 
the forest. The product of the forest built 
Vancouver in more senses than one 
Lumbering was the basic industry on which 
this city s early prosperity was founded; 
and lumber is the material of which its 
lovely homes are constructed 

In the city’ streets of Ontario and 
Quebec long rows of uniform red-brick 
or brown-stone dwellings are common 
Visitors from that part of Canada find 
the shaded avenues of Vancouver, adorned 
with picturesque frame bungalows of an 
infinite variety of architecture, a wonder 


and a delight. No two houses are the 
same in style or colour 

Trees, shrubs, flower gardens and 
rockeries surround the homes of the 


humblest workers. The profusion of floral 
growth bespeaks not only fertile soil and 
favourable climatic conditions, but human 
pride and joy in sharing natures bounty 

In every country certain cities are 
invested with a peculiar aura of romance 
and glamour. In this connection one 
thinks in the United States of cities like 
New Orleans, San Francisco and Boston: 
in Canada one thinks of Quebec and 
Vancouver 

The glamour of Vancouver is associated 
with the unprecedented rapidity of its 
growth, with the beauty of its surround- 
ings, and with the manner of its livelihood 
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For Vancouver lives by the sea. The 
flags of every nation fly from the ships 
that lie in its harbour. Its population is 
truly cosmopolitan. Vancouver has _ its 
Chinatown, its Japtown, its Darktown, 
its Indian Reserves on the very fringe of 
the city, its community of East Indians, 
and among its population of European 
origin are to be found the representatives 
of every nationality. Yet it was only in 
1862 that the first white settler, a young 
Englishman named John Morton, decided 
to stake out a home for himself on the 
shores of Burrard Inlet 

As late as 1886, when incorporation 
was undertaken, there were fewer than 
two thousand people, chiefly employed as 
loggers and sawmill hands 

The most colourful personality in the 
little community at that time was John 
Deighton who set up a public tavern 
Deighton was an ex-sailor and his extra- 
ordinary volubility earned for him the 
title of ““Gassy Jack’. Prior to its incor- 
poration as Vancouver, the town was 
known to outsiders as “Gas Town —a 
tribute to the personality of its inn-keeper. 

It was when Sir William Van Horne 
agreed with the British Columbia Govern- 
ment to extend the Canadian Pacific 
Railway from Port Moody at the head of 
the Inlet to Coal Harbour at its mouth, 
that the name of Vancouver was adopted 
The great Captain George Vancouver, a 
colleague of Captain Cook discovered 
Burrard Inlet in 1792, and his memory is 
honoured in the city's name. His grave at 
St. Peters, Petersham, Richmond, Surrey, 
England, is regularly visited by pilgrims 
from the youthful city on the Pacific Coast 
which perpetuates his memory 

The birth-pangs of Vancouver were 
acute. Incorporation took place on April 
16, 1886. On June 13th of the same year 
a conflagration emanating from the nearby 
logging operations reduced the entire city 
to ashes. That historic disaster is best 
described in the words of a journalist 
whose identity is unknown to fame. His 
account appeared in the Vancouver Weekly 
Herald of June 18, 1886, as follows :— 

“The morning of Sunday, the 13th 
instant, opened calm, bright and beautiful 
over the new and growing City of Van- 
couver—many induced by the fine weather 
had gone on boating excursions; others 
had betaken themselves to the many quiet 
and beautiful nooks that sorround the 
city. 
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“Many went to church and partook 
in the worship of God, never for an instant 
thinking that the walls which surrounded 
them and the roof which covered them 
would be a heap of ruins at sunset 

. towards ten oclock the smoke 
from clearing fires grew denser, hanging 
like a funeral pall over the city. Not 
until about 2 o clock in the afternoon did it 
seem to cause any alarm. About 2.30 
people in the west end of the city began 
taking out their goods and chattels, but 
before they had time for their removal the 
fire caught one of the buildings on Water 
street, and the wind having increased to 
a gale, swept it along with astonishing 
rapidity. 

“In forty-five minutes from the time 
the fire caught the first building it had 
swept over the whole city, leaving nothing 
behind but a heap of smoldering debris 
At the Hastings Sawmill wharf the scene 
was heart-rending; children crying for 
their mothers, mothers for their children, 
wives for their husbands and husbands for 
their wives 

“Eight bodies have been recovered but 
it is feared many that have been reported 
missing will never be found. Over 2,500 
were rendered homeless, many without 
change of clothing, many without a cent 
Many who were in comfortable circum- 
stances a few hours before were made 
destitute. 

“Monday morning (the next day) saw 
the citizens hard at work, not downcast, 
although a feeling of regret was apparent 
for the lost ones, but with cheerful goodwill 
which only shows itself in people who are 
determined to succeed in spite of the most 
gigantic obstacles. 

“With such a class of citizens, Van- 
couver must flourish and take the premier 
position on the Pacific Coast.” 

The prophecy of this unknown jour- 
nalist has been fulfilled. It is universally 
recognized today that the theatre of 
great events in the coming century will 
be the Pacific Ocean. Vancouver is the 
British Empire's outpost on the North 
Pacific. Its own immediate hinterland 
contains untold wealth in the. forests and 
mines of British Columbia, and the wheat- 
growing plains across the mountains. It 
is Canada’s port of ingress and egress for 
the collossa! trade which must inevitably 
develop with the awakening Orient. 

Vancouver is the last West, the ultimate 
goal of the extraordinary migrations of 





humankind which have always been west- 
ward. 

It is East both ways from Vancouver 
When one leaves Vancouver on either of 
the great transcontinental railways or bv 
motor on the Trans-Canada highway, 
one is said to be “Going East’. When one 
sets sail on one of the magnificent liners 
that connect Vancouver with Japan and 
China, one is said to be “Going to the 
East . 

In commemorating its Golden Jubilee, 
Vancouver has organized a programme 
giving expression to every kind of human 
interest. There will be open air orchestra, 
choir and band concerts in the parks 
he people of Vancouver have been wise 
enough to preserve in Stanley Park one 
thousand acres of primeval forest. A 
clearing has been made in a natural amphi- 
theatre within the park and through the 
munificence of one of Vancouver's leading 
citizens there has here been erected 
beneath the shade of lofty trees, ten and 
twelve times as old as the city they 
adorn, the Malkin Bowl for the perform- 
ance of music in the open air 

During the festival of the Golden 
Jubilee Stanley Park is to be gorgeously 
illuminated with multi-coloured lights with 


Jubilee Celebration 


VANCOUVER’S GOLDEN JUBILEE 


the added enchantment of a 
phony orchestra 

The Jubilee will be further marked by 
civic and religious thanksgiving and com- 
memorative services and exercises. There 
will be open air dancing. There will be 
athletic competitions, bringing together 
the world’s best performers in the various 
lines of sport, at regular intervals through- 
out the jubilee season. International yacht 
races on the waters of English Bay will be 
visible from the shore for miles around 
Warships and aircraft of several nations 
will visit the port to pay their respects 
Many conventions have been scheduled 
for Vancouver in honour of the Jubilee 
Year noteably the Eucharistic Congress in 
June, and the Shriners’ Convention in July. 

A parliamentary train will bring leaders 
of Government from all parts of Canada 
His Excellency, the Governor General, the 
Prime Minister of Canada, Provincial 
Premiers and the mayors of the leading 
cities of Canada and the United States, and 
the Lord Mayor of London have accepted 
invitations to partake of Vancouver's 
hospitality 

Come 


great sym- 


join us in our Golden 
As the Citys Chief 
Magistrate, | invite you 


and 





Fire destroyed the whole infant city of Vancouver on June 13, 1886, three months after its incorporation 


All the buildings were destroyed 


The improvised city hall and the first city council after the fire 
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Mount Assiniboine — Banff National Park, Alberta. 





CLIMBING ASSINIBOINE 


by WINIFRED A. MOFFAT 


LEEP deserts me the night before a 

climb, and | am sure my husband was 
relieved when the call came at 3 a.m., and 
I left him the sleeping bag for the remainder 
of the night. Breakfast was like so much 
sawdust in my mouth, but | did manage 
to swallow some tea. We were off by 
4 am. with just enough half-light to find 
the path across the meadows. Our party 


consisted of two ropes, including Dr 
Evelyn Gee, Dr. Helen Zilmer and her 


brother Mr. Zilmer, Mr. Martin, a new 
member of the Alpine Club, Mr. Cuth- 


bertson, who led the second rope, and 
myself, with Ernest Feuz as guide. It was 


a great advantage having the camp so near 
the mountain, as we had no bushwhacking 
to do, and were on the first steep snow 
slope in less than an hour. Here Ernest 
noticed me lagging a bit and put me next 
to him, just where I wanted to be. We 
were soon on the cliffs to right of Assini- 
boine, which really form a part of the 
shoulder of Wedgewood Peak. It was 
very interesting climbing here with good 
handholds and footholds. I believe it is 
usual to rope here, but Ernest did not use 
the rope till we came to the red band at 
about 10,000 feet. All the parties climbing 
Magog and Tarrapin use this same ap- 
proach up the cliffs. We angled to the 
left up the cliffs crossing the stream or 
waterfall, and came out on to the rocks 
where we had a chance to look back. We 
had been in thin mist for several hundred 
feet, but now we were above it and looking 
back we saw a wonderful sight. The whole 
valley was filled with a sea of billowy 
clouds, while the rising sun was dimly 
shining through the clouds above Maiset 
Peak. | saw a similar and even more 
beautiful sight some years ago from the top 
of Burgess Pass, near Field, as we were 
hurrying to catch the early morning train 
The upper air was clear, and the rising sun 
tinged the cloud billows here and there 
with pink, making a scene of exquisite 


beauty. Above us, this day on Assiniboine, 
were more clouds making a_ splendid 


atmosphere for climbing. Soon we made 
for the snowfield and followed it up for 
some distance before reaching the huge 
moraine which comes down from the N. W 


arete of Assiniboine. The whole mass of 
Assiniboine on this side at least, is a series 
of ledges or steps, house steps, Ernest calls 
them, and small scree slopes, with snow 
and ice patches here and there. We kept 
to the West face, and kept on and on and 
on. I was close enough to call for rests, 
and the others benefited from my short- 
windedness. | suppose I should have 
stopped away back on the big moraine, 
but I never do know when I'm beaten so 
I kept on 

There is a distinct band of rock at the 
10,000 foot level, known as the Red Band 


At this point, which Ernest calls the 
“Breakfast Place’ we made a real stop, 
and had a second or third breakfast. For 


my part, an orange was all | could get down 
me. Here for the first time we roped, and 
leaving our ice axes behind, except for one, 
we made for the arete proper, and were 
soon negotiating the house steps as before 
Ernest cut a few steps in the ice up a 
small chimney, and the last ice axe was 
left behind. Farther up were two other 
small chimneys, but for the most part it 
was straight going. We made even better 
time without the axes, and were in mist 
again to the top 

All of a sudden we were startled by 
Ernest saying:—'In ten minutes we will 
be on the first summit, the one seen from 
camp.’ That was joyful news, and the 
second summit was only five minutes 
farther on. The summit ridge of rock 
slopes off gently to the West, but on the 
east is a magnificent cornice 20 or 30 feet 
wide and the full length of the ridge. At 
one place the formation has taken on the 
shape of a huge face. We reached the 
summit at ten a.m., and after mutual con- 
gratulations we hurriedly donned all the 
extra clothes we had with us, for there 
was a chill wind blowing. The several 
cans of fruit and tomato juice were soon 
demolished and very much relished, and 
we were just about to begin on the drier 
part of the lunch, when the clouds parted 
and there was a dash for cameras. What 
a sight met our eyes as the wind veered 
the clouds from one direction to the other 
Marvel, Terrapin and Gloria Lakes, Mts 
Magog, Gloria, Aye, Eon, the long ridge 
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Shadow lake near the 
outlet 


Part of the snow cornice 
on Mr Assiniboine, 
with Guide Ernest Feuz 









Haiduk Lake, with 
Mt. Ball and Copper 
Mt. in the distance 


Le/t to right 

Haiduk Peak 

Whistling Valle, 

and Pharaoh Peak 

from the Talc Mine 
trail 


The Valley of the 
Rox ks 











Taken between 5 a.m. and 6 a.m., looking into the sun, and from an elevation of about 8.000 feet. The whole 
valley was a sea of clouds, completely shutting off any view of camp 





The conquerors of the cairn, left to right:—Dr. Evelyn Gee, Mr. Zillmer, Mr. Martin, Mr. Cuthberston. Guide Ernest 
Feuz, Dr. Helen Zillmer and Winifred A. Moffat taking pictures 








of Sturdee, the Mitchell River Valley, and 
what interested me particularly was seeing 
beyond Ferro Pass to Rock Lake, where 
we spent two happy days fishing three 
years before, and where this year we 
intended to camp the following night, and 
repeat our happy experience. Hundreds of 
peaks were visible in all directions, but 
storm clouds were gathering, and hastily 
we finished our lunch, left our record and 
were off again. But the 35 minutes at 
the top were worth all the struggle of 
getting there. We followed much the 
same route coming down, here and there 


getting a little run on the scree. One 
particular spot on the arete was very 


spectacular, with almost sheer drops of 
several thousand feet on either side. On 
the Magog side were towering pinnacles of 
rock, covered with snow like huge mush- 
rooms. We unroped again just below the 
Red Band. The snow slopes were too soft 
for good glissading, but we “skated, and 
where the slope Was not too steep, many 
of us used the sitting glissade as the cuick- 
est and easiest way down. Even then we 
went in up to our knees sometimes 
Whether or not we followed the same 
route down the cliffs, | cannot say, as | 
was usually too busy with my immediate 
steps to note the route, especially, both 
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up and down. But we seemed to_be down 
the cliffs in no time. We were back to 
camp shortly after 4 p.m. taking 12 hours 
in all for the climb. Other parties in 
1920, taking the same time, but from the 
other side of the lake, were considered 
fast parties, so may be | didn't hold them 
back as much as | felt I did. I should have 
enjoyed it much more if we had taken 
another hour up and another hour down, 
but that is where | am spoiled by travelling 
so much with my husband, for we stop 
quite frequently to look around and 
admire the scenery, and, incidentally, get 
our breath. I found the climb quite a 
grind. Technically there is very little 
difficulty. For my part, the climb of the 
tower on Mt. Tupper in the Selkirks, 
where we change from climbing boots to 
running shoes, is far superior to that of 
Assiniboine. But it is wonderful to know 
that you have conquered the highest peak 
in Canada south of the railway, for it is 
nearly 12,000 feet above sea level 

Apparently there are only two in 
Calgary, Miss Vi Walters and myself, who 
were privileged to attain the summit of 
Assiniboine this year. The weather broke 
the last week of camp, and many who 
were getting into condition for the climb 
were disappointed 





Assiniboine with its habitual morning veil of clouds, taken from 
across Sunburst Lake 
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LAKE WINNIPEG 


by H. C. KNOX 


ALF way across Canada lies sprawled 
that great length of water which still 

carries its old Indian name — Winnipeg 
the Muddy Water. Two hundred and 
fifty miles it stretches like a line dividing 
East from West. It belongs to neither, 
for on the one side is level prairie extending 
a thousand miles to the Rockies, with its 
clumps of poplars and scattered alkali 
lakes; and on the other is the Great Shield 
of Canada, going as far to the Atlantic — 
a wilderness of rocks, pines and clear lakes 
by the million 

From the east the inflowing rivers are 
clear, but dark from the peat of many 
muskegs, and varying little with the 
seasons; on the other side the streams are 
those of the prairie full to overflowing 
of muddy water in the spring and in the 
autumn almost reduced to rivulets. The 
streams to east, south and west drain an 
immense area. To the east, the greatest 
is of course the Winnipeg drawing from a 
myriad of lakes, its headwaters almost 
inerlocking with those of Lake Superior 
The waters of the Saskatchewan coming 
from the west, are born in the glaciers of 
the Rockies; a few miles of prairie are 
enough to transform their colour from 
milk to mud. The Red to the south almost 
touches the headwaters of the Mississippi, 
but it, like the Saskatchewan, carries its 
load of suspended earth to fill up the lake 
it feeds 

Slowly this process goes on — and some 
geologic ages hence, this pale descendant 
of the great Lake Agassiz, which covered 
110,000 square miles, will be a marsh and 
a resort for wildfowl. I must, however, 
emphasize one point here. Winnipeg is 
small by comparison with its immense 
predecessor, but its nine thousand square 
miles place it among the great lakes of the 
world. It is larger than Ontario, and nearly 
as large as Erie 

The south and the west have stamped 
their character upon this lake; it has not 
the blue clarity of the Great Waters of the 
east, but is always dull, with its bottom 
forever hidden. Nor has it one-tenth of 
the depth of Superior. Its mud every- 
where is less than one hundred feet below 


the surface, and the average depth is not 
much more than ten feet. That does not 
mean that it is a safer lake than those of 
greater depth, but rather that it is the more 
to be dreaded. Deep waters stir slowly 
with the storm and their waves move in 
long rollers upon which a boat may ride. 
Winnipeg shallows are quickly roused and 
its waves go in short, sharp breakers that 
wash over small boats and sometimes 
force them under. The history of the 
lake has been one of disaster from the days 
of the Indian birch-barks to the larger 
craft of today. Another effect of the 
shallow water is that it warms up much 
more quickly than in deeper lakes. Supe- 
rior is always cold, but | have seen ice in 
Winnipeg on the 24th of May and found 
it quite pleasant swimming a month later 
This gives its beaches an importance denied 
to most of the great lakes of the east 

The Crees say there was once a puckish 
spirit, Wesakootchat, who was always 
tormenting them. After much trouble an old 
woman succeeded in capturing him and 
called in all her friends to help punish him. 
They left him in so filthy a condition that 
he needed all the water of the lake to wash 
it off, and ever since then Winnipeg has 
been muddy 

While Lake Agassiz existed the waters 
drained to the south, but with the further 
melting of the ice sheet they escaped to 
the north and the three sisters — Winnipeg, 
Manitoba and Winnipegosis — occupy the 
deeper places in the bottom of the greater 
lake 

Winnipeg's history has been varied 
enough. The Indians always used it as 
a highway and a source of food — its 
sturgeon and whitefish still forming a 
large part of their diet. Of white travellers, 
the first to see it was probably La Jemeraye 
or one of the sons of La Vérendrye when 
they came down the Red in 1734. Later 
the French used it as a route between the 
Lake of the Woods and Red River. 

After the close of the French period in 
Canada, the Nor Westers came to carry 


on the fur trade. Over from Grand 
Portage came Currie, Findlay, Henry, 


the Frobishers, and others, 
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Manitoba Fisheries Branch 
An outfit just pulled into Riverton. The snowplow is just on the left. It clears the ice for the sleighs 


Bringing in fish to a winter station 











making their way to the great fur country 
of and beyond the Saskatchewan. Some 
of these knew Lake Winnipeg to their 
sorrow. Alexander Henry and his men 
in 1775 thought it safe to cross with laden 
canoes at the narrows, where the width 
is about two miles, but in that short 
distance they were caught in a storm and 
one “north” canoe was lost with its crew, 
while the others had all they could do to 
save their lives 

The great lake became the Main Street 
of the West a very windy and not 
altogether safe Main Street although 
traffic troubles were never serious. The 
only detriments were those perennial ones 
of storms, sandbars and breakers. Every 
autumn saw brigades of North West 
Company canoes moving from the mouth 
of the Winnipeg River to the Red or the 
Saskatchewan. Later it saw York boats 
coming down the lake to the Red from the 
Nelson or skirting along the north shore 
to the Saskatchewan. These canoes or 
York boats carried trade goods for the 
next season — all done up in ninety-pound 
packs. In the spring they followed the 
reverse course, now laden with furs of the 
winter trade, to be carried to York 
Factory, or Grand Portage, an early step 
on that long trail that led to the auction 
marts of London 

In 1812, Lake Winnipeg saw a new 
activity the coming of the first settlers 
Weary men, women and children crowded 
into York boats at Norway House to 
travel the last stages of a journey to what 
they held to be their land of promise 
Other groups followed in succeeding years 
to the Red River country. Later the lake 
was to see them returning disheartened 
to civilization 

The union of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany and North West Company in 1821 
brought about a great change The 
York boats with their larger cargoe space 
were more efficient than the north canoes, 
and the shorter route to the Bay was less 
expensive than the long one to Montreal 
Norway House, where the Nelson empties 
into Lake Winnipeg, became the western 
headquarters of the fur trade. There 
came chief factors and chief traders, 
princes of the fur trade, to meet their 
Emperor, Sir George Simpson. 

Up the lake from Fort Garry moved 
the brigades of York boats. They un- 
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loaded pemmican at the warehouse at 
Norway House, picked up the trade goods 
which had been left the year before, and 
started off across the north end of the lake 
on their way to Methye Portage and the 
Athabaska country. Then they returned 
with the northern furs, this time going 
on to York Factory. There they took on 
trade goods from the incoming ships and 
carried them back to Norway House, to 
be left until the following year. Then 
they hurried south to make the Red River 
before freeze up. 

Possibly no other inland waterway 
has ever seen such a great and well- 
organized trade arrangement as _ this. 
Canoes now were only seen as expresses 
carrying Simpson or his lieutenants through 
the country. These, paddled by gaily- 
garbed voyageurs working from before dawn 
until after sunset, sent the north canoe 
with its top-hatted Sir George over the 
lake on schedule. 

In 1846 boundary troubles’ were 
smouldering, and the British Government, 
for high reasons of strategy, sent Major 
Crofton with his small force of 400 regulars 
along the lake to guard the Red River 
flank. So its shores resounded to the 
bugle note while the muzzles of cannon 
pointed over the ends of barges and the 
shakoes of soldiers showed over the sides 
of York boats. 

Then for over twenty years Lake 
Winnipeg was quiet again, except for the 
regular journeys of the craft of the Great 
Company. Its wide beaches were quiet 
and only an occasional shot in autumn 
disturbed the ducks in its marshes. The 
only other white intruders were a few 
settlers down for the fall fishing or an 
earnest missionary searching for some 
nomadic tribe. 

In 1870 came the Wolseley expedition 
on its way to quiet the disturbances along 
Red River. Men hardened by months of 
toil and exposure under the summer sun, 
came down the Winnipeg River past Fort 
Alexander, on their rapid way to Fort 
Garry. Military pomp once more had 
come to the lake 

The flood of settlement which followed 
affected Lake Winnipeg but slowly. Before 
the railway was built, steamers plied the 
lake to the Saskatchewan and up that 
river into the interior, part of the military 
expedition of 1885 going that way. That 
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Victoria Beach with Elk Island in background 





Bar between has not changed in 132 years 


fur traders. Wolseley in 1870 went around Elk Island 
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phase soon ended, however. The railway 
finished the traffic on the Saskatchewan 
and the lake was no longer Main Street 
A new traffic slowly grew up from the Red, 
however, as steamers came down to the 
lake to take back lumber for growing 
cities, and the demand for fish increased 

In 1875 there was an interesting picture 
in the dull autumn, when Icelandic settlers 
floated northward along the west shore 
in their barges, confindent of a new heaven 
and a new earth. There, in spite of 
disease and death, they stayed founding 
their towns of Riverton and Gimli (Ice- 
landic for heaven); singing on Sunday 
their hymns in the tongue of their old 
land, but bargaining on Monday in 
English, which with them has gained 
somehow a softer and more musical 
quality 

The years since then have been mostly 
a quiet evolution. The fisheries of Lake 
Winnipeg are still carried on, but the 
smacks have been replaced by large motor 
boats, Diesels and steamers. The _ indi- 
vidual fisherman has been replaced by 
corporations controlled in New York or 
Chicago, and it has all become very 
efficient. At Selkirk, during the winter 
you will see pulled up on the shore some 
thirty or forty motor boats of the Booth 
Fisheries which in summer are attached to 
stations at Warrens Landing, Beren’s 
River or Black River. There the fish are 
picked up by steamers and rushed to 
Selkirk or Winnipeg to be shipped south 
by fast express. The value of the fisheries 
of the lake in a year has amounted to over 
one million dollars—mostly pickerel or 
whitefish although the Winnipeg gold-eye 
is also famous among epicures. In 
winter fishing is done through holes in the 
ice and the boxes are carried by sleigh to 
Gimli or Riverton 

The development of the north meant 
for some years a large lake traffic. This 
was cut down by the Hudson Bay Railway, 
but the newer developments at Island Lake 
and God's Lake to the east have meant, 
paradoxically enough, more traffic for 
lake steamers in the service of their com- 
petitor the aeroplane. In winter the air- 
craft serving these areas carry passengers 
and freight from mile 286 on the Hudson 
Bay Railway. In summer the usual way 
is to go by boat to Norway House, and 
hop over to the mines by plane. Then 
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the north-bound boats are crowded with 
husky looking men in breeches and top 
boots, and the lower decks are piled high 
with barrels of gasoline and oil to service 
the planes flying out of Norway House 

These boats are a surprise to an 
Easterner. Some morning he may be 
awakened earlier than he wishes by a 
curious rumbling and thumping. On in- 
vestigating he will find it is just the 
crew ‘wooding up. On shore are great 
piles of cordwood which have been cut 
during the previous winter, and this is 
being sent down in chutes to land on the 
deck, whence it is put down the hatches 
to carry the boat along to the next stop 

These boats may also carry vacationists 
on a week's holiday up the lake. They 
may go to shoot the Grand Rapids or visit 
Norway House with its associations of 
great men who have stayed there, Sir 
John Franklin, Back, Richardson, and 
other Arctic explorers. In August the 
return cargo down the lake may be baskets 
of blueberries destined for the markets of 
Winnipeg and other prairie towns. At the 
stops you may see the Indians watching 
stoically the white man’s big canoe that 
has replaced their birch-bark. Even today 
they seldom use a canoe, but usually a 
skiff, a small model of the old York boat, 
made of boards cut laboriously with a pit 
saw. With these, if the wind is favourable, 
they use a blanket for sail. Their voyages 
are short and, weather wise, they are 
never caught out from shore when a 
sudden storm rises 

The sandy shores of Winnipeg have 
become a recreation ground for the people 
of the prairie cities. Its beaches are 
dotted with cottages, and the shriek of a 
locomotive wakes the loon as the train 
speeds some sixty or seventy miles from 
the city loaded with the tired week-ender 
Catering to these has become a year- 
round occupation for the permanent in- 
habitants of these areas. There is the 
wood to be cut in winter, and the ice to 
be harvested so that summer residents 
may keep fresh salads in their refrigerators 
Then in summer the long days drowse 
away, while the drone of the aeroplane 
following the old route up the lake sounds 
from overhead, and in the evening the 
western sky breaks into a riot of colour 
over the shadowed quiet water 
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SOUTH NAHANNI RIVER 


by ALAN E. CAMERON 


CCORDING to Jenness (1), Nahanni 

means “People over there, far away 
[he Nahanni rivers of the Mackenzie 
river system take their name from the 
Indian name for a tribe of Indians which 
inhabited the country roughly bounded by 
Liard river on the south, Mackenzie river 
on the east, Peel and Porcupine rivers on 
the north, and the continental divide on 
the west. Virtually all this territory lies 
within the Mackenzie mountain system and 
the early explorers and fur traders spoke 
of these Indians as the mountain Indians 
to distinguish them from the woods Indians 
inhabiting the country of the Mackenzie 
river valley and around the great northern 
lakes 

Six large mountain rivers drain the 
territory; two, Gravel, or Keele river, and 
North Nahanni river drain eastward to 
Mackenzie river; the other four, Hyland, 
Coal, Beaver, and South Nahanni rivers, 


flow south or southeast to the Liard 
Gravel river, now known as Keele, was 
traversed in 1907 by Keele (2) who 


ascended the Yukon, the Pelly and the 
Ross rivers, crossed the continental divide 
and descended the east slopes of the 
mountains by way of Gravel river to 
Mackenzie river at Fort Norman. Hyland 
river was, in part, examined by McConnell 
(3) during his traverse of Liard river in 
1887. In 1922 Hume (4) ascended North 
Nahanni River for about 70 miles to 
within the front range of the mountains 
In 1928 an American explorer, Fenley 
Hunter (5) ascended the South Nahanni 
river about 150 miles to Virginia falls and 
about the same time R. M. Patterson (6) 
traversed Flat river. Although the other 
rivers have undoubtedly been travelled 
by fur traders, trappers and prospectors, 
they still remain unmapped 

Mackenzie mountains are a_ physio- 
graphic feature of considerable interest 
They extend from Liard river north along 
the west side of the Mackenzie river valley 
to the Arctic but they end abruptly at the 
Liard. The front range of the mountains 
rises sharply from a water soaked muskeg 
terrane about 70 miles west from Mac- 
kenzie river. Foothills or foothill struc- 
tures are conspicuously absent. The plain 
and the underlying bed rock show prac- 


tically no disturbance by the mountain 
building uplift. South of Liard river an 
unbroken plain, rising gradually to the 
south and west, extends east, south and 
west for a hundred miles and more. A 
broad re-entrant on the south face of the 
mountain system is drained by Coal and 
Beaver rivers, while through another, more 


narrow but reaching further into the 
mountain system, South Nahanni river 


discharges into the Liard. The height of 
land between Beaver river and South 
Nahanni river marks the boundary be- 
tween Mackenzie district and Yukon 
territory at this point 
South Nahanni river is the first large 
tributary of the Liard entering from the 
north. It joins Liard river about 100 
miles above its junction with Mackenzie 
river. The South Nahanni has its source 
in the continental divide, its upper tri- 
butaries interfingering with those of the 
Ross and the McMillan, tributary to the 
Pelly. The river drains a fan-shaped area 
with the fan handle pointing south-east- 
ward. Outlet to Mackenzie river.is blocked 
by the front ranges of the mountains while, 
as has been shown, a subsidiary height of 
land encloses the area to the south. To 
the north and east the front ranges divide 
the waters of the South Nahanni from 
those of North Nahanni and Gravel rivers 
The South Nahanni river country was 
for a long time shunned by trappers and 
traders, due largely to legends that it was 
considered the exclusive hunting ground of 
the Nahanni Indians who were anything 
but friendly to anyone, white man or 
Indian, who encroached upon their pre- 
serves. These legends appear to have 
originated in the tribes of plains Indians 
inhabiting the Mackenzie river valley and 
the country around Great Bear and Great 
Slave lakes. They arose, presumably, be- 
cause of retaliation on wanderers from 
those tribes into the Nahanni country for 
grievenaces inflicted upon the Nahanni 
Indians at the times of annual migrations 
to Mackenzie river for fish 
The first white man to enter the South 
Nahanni river country was probably Poole 
Field. He and a partner had a trading 
post at the junction of the Pelly and the 
Ross rivers on the Yukon side of the divide 
37 
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in 1900 and the Nahanni Indians journeyed 
there to trade. About 1906 or 1908 Field 
moved with the band to the east and south, 
and spent many years in the valley of the 


Nahanni. His abandoned cabins are still 
landmarks on the river. To-day he is 
established at the mouth of the river 


Field has found the Indians friendly and 
amiable at all times and says there is 
nothing in their nature to justify the 
legends. They are, of course, super- 
stitious, and that may lead them to acts 
of violence for which there would be no 
apparent explanation. One can_ hardly 
blame them for their superstitions at times, 
as witness the following experience 

In July last | was encamped with Field 
and his Indian band at the mouth of the 
river. The Indians were awaiting the 
treaty party and had been in camp for 
several weeks. Food for the dogs was 
hard to get and the Indian women had 
their rabbit snares scattered pretty widely 
over the immediate country. Soon after 
our arrival the women complained to 
Field, their leader and mentor, that an 
evil spirit was abroad, playing with their 
snares. On attending the lines they would 
find several of the snares sprung and 
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enclosing pieces of wood and—no rabbits 
The women got frightened and refused to 
leave camp, so that the dogs went hungry 
and the nights were made miserable with 
their howling 

A few days later my son and | decided 
to climb the neighbouring butte, both for 
the view and to prepare ourselves for 
further efforts to come. The bush ad- 
jacent to the river was thick and exceed- 
ingly infested with mosquitos, but we 
persisted and presently came upon an 
Indian trail leading in the direction we 
wished to follow. Shortly after I noticed 
an odd occurrence. A freshly broken 
birch branch lay directly in the middle 
of the path with its stem pointing down 
hill, the way we had come, and its cluster 
of leaves spread out like the palm of the 
hand. A short way further up we encoun- 
tered another, and then another. After we 
had seen several of these “‘spirit signs’ | 
took the hint and left the trail, continuing 
our climb through the bush and the 
mosquitoes. We saw no one nor any 
further signs. That night it rained heavily, 
and during the rain a camp fire appeared 
on the opposite bank of the river 

Search the next day revealed the ashes 
of a fire but no signs of a human being 
There was another fire that night at 
another point on the opposite bank. The 
Indians got very restless, and Field told 
me afterward sthat they thought we might 
be responsible in some way. They would 
not hunt except from their canoes on the 
leave 


rivers, and the women would not 

camp. The dogs suffered and we with 
them. Just before we left for up river, 
two Indians in their canoe on the river 


were hailed from the shore. On approach- 
ing they found a stranger who, by signs, 
asked to be ferried across the river. When 
landed on the other side he disappeared 
without a word and was seen no more 


Who he was, where he came from, or 
where he went, no one knew, but the 
spirit had taken human form and the 


mystery of the ribbit snares was explained 
When we got back to the river mouth two 
weeks later, the Indians had received their 
treaty and had departed on their summer 
hunt, so I never did find out what the 
stranger was trying to signal to me on the 
mountain trail 

In recent years the prospector has 
broken into the country, for neither fact 
nor fancy will deter him in his search for 
gold. Almost 30 years ago the McLeod 








brothers disappeared in the Nahanni 
country. When search was made by a 
third brother, the two were found dead, 
apparently murdered, though whether by 
white man or red was never determined 
They had located placer gold on the 
Nahanni or its tributaries, and search for 
McLeod's mine started prospectors into 
the country. In 1933 Clark and Stannier 
located placer gold, and the original 
McLeod stakes on one of the upper creeks 
feeding Flat river, a tributary of the 
Nahanni, and considerable staking was 
done in 1934; most of the prospectors 
flying in from the mouth of the river to 
McMillan lake, named, | believe, after 
pilot Stanley McMillan, one of the first 
air men to put his plane down in that 
rugged country 

Current knowledge of the Nahanni- 
Frances river district has been well sum- 
marized by Kerr (7). The first survey of 
the river was made by Fenley Hunter, who, 
as has been mentioned, ascended the river 
and named the Virginia falls. Hunter 
made a track survey of the river and 
upon his notes and additional information 


supplied by Field and Patterson, the 
present maps are largely based. In 1934 


the Royal Canadian Air Force aerially 
photographed the river and a detailed map 
from these photographs should be available 
shortly 

The climate of the district is not 
extreme as strong chinook winds blow in 
from the west at all times of the year 
While we were camped at the mouth of 
the river in July the weather was, perhaps, 
as hot as | have felt it anywhere in the 
north. Although there was not a great 
deal of wind on the ground, a strong 
chinook was blowing a few hundred feet 
up, and it was actually so hot that it was 
impossible for the planes to make sufficient 
elevation to fly over the mountains to 
McMillan lake. The plane was grounded 
at the mouth of the river for three days 
until rain gave us a respite from the heat 
Field reports that the South Nahanni has 
been known to break and run clear in 
January with a prolonged spell of mild 
weather 

There is a good growth of vegetation 
in the river valley, poplar is scarce and 
birch is usually small and clumpy. Good 
canoe birch is rare, the Indians depending 
mostly upon moose skin or spruce bark for 
canoe manufacture. Spruce is abundant 
and of good size, twelve to fourteen inch 


SOUTH NAHANNI RIVER 
butts being common with diameters carrying 
well for forty or fifty feet 

It has been reported that the South 
Nahanni is another “Tropical Valley” 
Actually vegetation, though good, is not 
luxuriant. At the mouth of the first 
canyon a small stream discharges quite a 
flow of warm sulphurous water. About a 
quarter of a mile inland from the river | 
counted eight quite strong flowing hot 
springs. Two of them were about the 
same size as the spring at the Cave and 
Basin at Banff and the water temperature 
would about equal that of the hot pool 
there. Vegetation in the neighborhood 
of the springs is quite rank. Grass growth 
is luxuriant on the mud flats and I| noticed 
a few poplar, both aspen and cottonwood, 
at this point. Field spent several years 
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Sketch map of South Nahanni River NWT 
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Limestone cliffs in the 
first canyon 


Looking down stream 
in the second canyon 




















Looking through _ the 
Gate , South Nahanni 


river 


Storm in the mountains 
near the mouth of the 


second canyon 
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at the springs, using them for summer and 
winter bathing. Mrs. Field had a small 
garden and says that ordinary vegetables 
did well. Undoubtedly the valley of the 
hot springs most nearly approaches a 
tropical valley. Presumably the springs 
and the strong blowing chinook winds are 
responsible for the rumors 

Game is relatively abundant in the 
valley. Moose are quite plentiful, partic- 
ularly near the Liard, while cariboo and 
sheep are to be found on the mountain 
slopes and the uplands. It was sheep 
that took our expedition into the Nahanni 
country. Field had reported that there 
was a breed of sheep in the country on 
the north side of the Nahanni unlike any 
other kind in the mountains. A hunting 
expedition was organized and a power 
barge constructed to carry the party up 
the turbulent Nahanni. The barge, 45 feet 
long with a ten foot beam and a draft of 
14 inches, powered with two 50 horse power 
Kermath engines, was ready by July 26th, 
1935, and my son and | went with it on 
its first and only trip up the river. We 
were to establish base camps for the 
hunting party, to locate the sheep, and | 
was to generally take what notes | could 
on this unknown region 

In spite of our one hundred horses, we 
were eight days getting up the river, 
largely due to the very low stage of the 
water and the difficulty of finding a 
channel deep enough for our 14 inches of 
draft. We came down fast enough. The 
river thought nothing of taking us where 
we did not want to go and where we should 
not have gone. We bounced off of a gravel 
bar, leaving one rudder behind. We rubbed 
along a cut bank leaving paint and bits 
of our top decking to decorate the land- 
scape, and ended up by impaling ourselves 
on a sixty foot long spruce tree that struck 
out like a spear from one bank at a sharp 
turn in the river. With twenty feet of the 
spruce tree still in our bow, fortunately 
above water line, we drifted gently to rest 
at the mouth of the river, some ten hours 
after we had started out from our base 
camp up the river. We proved that the 
river is not navigable by boats of that size, 
and the hunting party had to be content 
with two small boats and outboard motors. 

We ascended the river a total distance 
of about 90 miles. In this distance the 
river cuts through two mountain ranges 
and can be conveniently divided into four 
sections : 
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1) From the mouth to the foot of the 
first range, about 40 miles where 
the river wanders in a rather broad 
valley between low banks 

2) Through the first range forming a 
deep narrow canyon 15 miles long 
between precipitous cliffs which 
rise almost vertically from the 
rivers edge to heights of 1,000 to 
1,500 feet and then break back to 
other cliffs towering behind 
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Sketch map showing lower reaches 
of South Nahanni River, MW i 











3) Between the two ranges, where it 
flows for 10 miles diagonally across 
a broad flat terrane again wander- 
ing between relatively low banks 
with the mountains a mile or two 
away 
4) Through the second range forming 
a second deep canyon, over 20 
miles long, here, however, with less 
precipitous cliffs, the mountains 
being more dissected though, on 
the average, appreciably higher 
Elevation of water level at the mouth 
of the river is about 650 feet above sea 
level. Elevation at the Gate’ the furthest 
point we reached up river, | estimated at 
between 1,200 and 1,300 feet. The river 
thus falls about 600 feet in the 90 miles, or 
about 7 feet to the mile. The most of 
this fall, however, occurs in the two 
canyons where the river runs swiftly and 
quietly in a deep channel. In the inter- 
canyon reaches it fans out over many 
gravel bars and around many islands with- 
out any great loss of head. Actually the 
valley reaches are much more difficult to 
navigate than the canyon portions. In the 
latter the river runs deeply and though 
swift, there is plenty of water, and the 


eddies at the foot of the cliffs give a 
considerable amount of easy going. In the 


valley reaches, however, the channel is 
difficult to find amongst the gravel bars 
making up-stream travel slow and tedious 
while descending the river one must be 
forever on the lookout for the drift of the 
stream and then, more likely than not, 
the choice made is wrong 

Elevation of the mountain peaks can 
only be estimated. Nahanni Butte, at the 
mouth of the river, rises close to 5,000 feet 
above the Laird, or better than 5,500 feet 
above sea level. We did not climb to the 
summit but my barometer showed timber 
line at 4,500 feet and this is checked 
closely with Keele’s estimate of the same 
horizon on his traverse of the Gravel in 
1908. On a traverse north from. the 
“Gate , the divide or pass we crossed had 
an elevation, by the barometer, of 4,200 
feet above river level at camp. The peaks 


SOUTH NAHANNI RIVER 
rose a good 1,500 feet above the pass. It is 
probably safe to estimate that the average 
elevation of the mountains is between 
5,500 and 6,500 feet. There were no 
outstanding peaks in the region. 

The mountains appear to be composed 
almost entirely of interbedded limestones 
and shales. The broad valley occupied by 
the river in the section known as_ the 
“First Splits” is synclinal in structure and 
the presence of coal on the west flank 
indicates that this deep re-entrant in the 
mountain structures is underlain by much 
younger rocks than the rocks of which the 
mountains are composed. The first canyon 
is cut through a broad anticline and 
obviously the river was there when the 
mountains were being built. The aerial 
photographs show that the uplands are a 
broad flat grass covered terrane with very 
little stream dissection. The hot springs 
near the mouth of the canyon suggest the 
presence of a fault, and ‘at the top of the 
canyon a sharp fault forms serrated saw 
toothed mountains much like the Saw 
Tooth range near Banff 

The “Gate” of the Nahanni is an 
interesting natural feature. Here a massive 
bed of limestone is cut sharply by the river, 
forming a narrow gate through which the 
river runs deeply and quietly. Sheer rock 
walls rise on either side to a full 1,000 feet 
in one vertical cliff. The river is not over 
75 yards wide and the total length of the 
Gate would be under 300 yards 

The Gate marks the top of the second 
canyon. From there west the _ valley 
widens, the slopes become softer and 
apparently the country opens into a broad 
basin shaped area, the fan proper of our 
earlier similie. It is, of course, by no 
means a flat country, but it would appear 
to be a deeply dissected basin formed in 
soft, shaley rocks which have weathered to 
more gentle slopes and allowed of broader 
stream valleys. Above Flat river, the 
aerial photographs show a broad valley in 
which the river has cut a deep channel. 
Virginia falls have been formed in exactly 
the same way as most other high falls, 
namely, by undercutting of soft shales 
below a massive limestone series 
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The violet-green swallow of the coastal west Like the eastern tree-swallou 
he is very ready to accept human hospitality 








FEATHERED PIONEERS 
OF THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST 


by HAMILTON M. LAING 


O' late years much has been said and 
written of the vanishing of wild life 
in America. Yet while it is undeniable 
that many birds and larger mammals 
the more obvious creatures—have been 
removed from the map by civilization, it 
can be shown that here as elsewhere there 
are two sides to the question. There is a 
silver lining to the dark cloud in that a 
great many species of wild birds have 
taken kindly to settlement and not only 
prospered but actually fare better now 
than they did when the forests were 
primeval and the plainland shook to the 
tread of the grunting buffalo hordes 

Considering the Canadian provinces in 
particular, from Manitoba to the Pacific 
it is certain that as far as birds are con- 
cerned we have little cause for despair 
A great many species have actually 
pioneered with the settler, working steadily 
north-westerly into that whole new empire 
claimed by the land-seeker in that invasion 
that, beginning in the 70s down in 
eastern Manitoba, has its outposts today 
in the Peace River. Westward and north- 
ward has been the path of the plow and 
ever in the wake of the furrow has followed 
a new tide of bird life 

It is true that the settlement of the 
north-west wrought more or less havoc 
with certain types of bird life, mainly 
game birds. The ditching and draining 
and quick run-off of water in spring that 


wheat might spring to life, meant less 
sloughs and lakelets and marshes for 


breeding waterfowl. The wild ducks are 
not as they originally were. The Canada 
goose has few breeding grounds today on 
the plains except in sanctuary. But for a 
few flocks in coastal British Columbia, the 


great trumpeter swan 1s no more Gone 
almost to extinction is the great white 


whooping crane that many of us formerly 
knew on the western fields; the sandhill 
crane finds his summer home on northern 
muskeg beyond the prairies. The pas- 
senger pigeon known in Manitoba and even 
westward a generation ago, is today only 
a memory to a few. The birds of prey 


also are now comparatively scarce; the 
poisoning of the ground squirrel upon the 
wheat lands robbed the soaring Buteos of 
a living. Prairie chicken shooting for 
many years has not been as it was known 
to many of us in our youth. All these 
birds have suffered at the hands of the 
settler just as have the larger mammals 
such as buffalo, antelope and elk 

For our more pleasing picture it is to 
the lesser feathered folk we must look: the 
smaller, nongame birds, the songsters that 
always have taken kindly to the ways of 
man. In eastern Canada we find the 
condition reversed to what it is on western 
plains. For there the settler cleared the 
woods and let in the sunlight, planted 
fields and orchards and made conditions 
suitable for many birds that avoid the 
shadows of the forest primeval. On the 
western plains on the other hand the 
settler planted trees, and in small measure 
brought woods where formerly there had 
been but waving grass; and in _ these 
innumerable little windbreaks and shady 
plantings he opened up a vast domain to 


birds that love the deciduous woods 
Again in the coastal west and in the 


mountain valleys of British Columbia the 
clearing of vast areas of heavy timber has 
produced in these logged-off and burned 
areas thousands of square miles of half 
open country suitable for many species of 
birds that formerly could not survive in 
such areas at all. And birds everywhere 
are quick to take possession of a land that 
suits them. The stump-land rancher, like 
the prairie homesteader has been followed 
by an army of birds 

To get down to concrete cases, if the 
wondrous passenger pigeon in his clouds 
of wings passed from the earth through 
the savage onslaught of the market 
hunter, the little mourning dove, unworthy 
of notice by the gunner, found in settle- 
ment new realms and quickly took posses- 
sion. When the writer was a boy in 
Manitoba, a dove on the farm was note- 
worthy. Twenty years later flocks were 
common and today the sweet cooing of 
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Sooty blue grouse Quite 
the reverse of grouse 
conditionsonthe prairie 
the blue grouse has 
found in the burns and 
slashings a better habitat 
than he possessed orig- 
inally in the dense 
g£reen woods 


The Oregon Junco 
wintering in the coastal 
west Sometimes his 
cousin the eastern 


Junco tries it in Mani- 


toba as do a number of 
other birds that common 
ly migrate 
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these lovely creatures is no rare sound in 
many little suitable woods from eastern 
Manitoba to Vancouver Island 

Birds of prey as a rule suffered greatly 
at the hand of man yet two little owls may 
be cited that show the reverse. Settlement 


undoubtedly brought the screech owl 
mainly because it brought more mice 


but also because the prairie grove meant 
shelter and nesting sites. Also the burrow- 
ing owl followed the farmer on the plains 
though the relationship is harder to see 
[hese comical long-legged little fellows in 
ear'y days were rare in Manitoba, later 
becoming quite common in certain areas 
where ground squirrels and badgers per- 
sisted. 

Settlement of the plains was a boon to 
several woodpeckers. Not only did civiliza- 
tion bring the groves of poplars and box 
elders but it brought also the ‘phone pole 
[he flicker has followed the phone line 
into the most treeless country because here 
he found a new form of “tree trunk’ in 
which to excavate a nest home. He made 
use of the fence posts in the same way 
The hairy and downy woodpeckers followed 
the farmers grove, finding what they 
wanted both in summer and winter, and 
the yellow-bellied sapsucker found new 
calling places in which to rest and cut his 
little sap-wells while en route north or 
south. Also at least one species, the red- 
headed woodpecker, moved into new ter- 
ritory, claiming a great deal of the western 
prairies as his summer home. As a lad 
the sight of one of these beautiful eastern 
woodpeckers on a Manitoba fence post 
was an event; later they were found in 
western Saskatchewan. South of the inter- 
national line these birds, like the flicker, 
followed the fence post and ‘phone pole 
right across the prairie states; doubtless 
in time they will claim the whole sweep of 
the Canadian prairies 

It is quite a certainty that the little 
chippering chimney swift that now we 
see sweeping across the summer sky finds 
conditions of settlement today entirely to 
his liking. Originally he had to fasten his 
nest to some high tree cavity, whereas now 
the unused chimney and deserted house 
give him vastly more nest sites 

Certain of the flycatchers, notably the 
kingbirds and phoebes have taken kindly 
to the ways of man and like the robin and 
bluebird have followed him almost with 
the persistence of parasites. In the east 
the familiar phoebe was quick to cling 
to the farm premises and town suburbs; 
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the shade tree and the veranda post became 
his nesting site. Similarly Says phoebe 
of the western plains and mountains de- 
serted his cutbanks and cliffs and found in 
the buildings of the rancher the nest site 
that determined his summer home. Find- 
ing human habitations springing up over 
the vast open areas he acquired a new 


kingdom. Both the eastern and western 
kingbirds also show this tendency to 
remarkable degree. Ever westward and 


northward the familiar eastern kingbird 
followed the homesteader across the prairies 
and into British Columbia till he has now 
reached his limit on Vancouver Island 
The case of the western or Arkansas 
kingbird is a little different in that he 
worked both eastward and westward 
Coming into western Manitoba about 
twenty-five years ago, his yellow breast 


and noisy clatter soon became common 
sight and sound at the farm premises 


everywhere in the province, and following 
his eastern cousin westward he has reached 
the Pacific. “It is notable’, says Mr 
P. A. Taverner, in Birds of Western 
Canada, “that nearly every station along 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, where 
trees have been successfully planted, has 
a pair of Arkansas Kingbirds in possession, 
and it seems almost to prefer the hubbub 
of such localities to quieter retreats’ 
There are other western birds that 
followed man eastward. In addition to 
Say s phoebe and the Arkansas kingbird, 
other typical western species such as the 
burrowing owl, and the mountain blue- 


bird became common Manitoba _possi- 
bilities where formerly not known. The 
magpie has made one or two distinct 


eastern invasions in great numbers and 
occasionally such birds as the black-headed 
grosbeak has worked eastward to the 
prairie grove to meet the better known 
rose-breasted grosbeak of the east 

It is generally accepted as a fact that 
the crow has increased with settlement over 
the Canadian north-west. The certainty 
is that there are few crows in the north 
woods anywhere, and as we approach the 
settlements we find him in numbers—too 
great numbers indeed. He is no bird of 
the wilderness. But unlike the magpie 
that conquered a prairie kingdom and then 
abandoned it, the crow holds fast to every 
region he has invaded 

On the Canadian prairies today in 
summer there is a vast host of the smaller 
song and insectivorous birds that fifty 
years ago could not have been there. Not 
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The comical little Burrowing Owl was one of the few birds of prey to follow the settler and prosper. His home 
usually is a badger-hole 





The Sharp-tailed Grouse — here seen before the door in winter — are not as they once were because cultivation 
and hard pasturing robbed them of shelter and nesting cover 
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only did the coming of the homesteader 
mean the planting of groves and shelter 
belts, but the banishment of the prairie 
fire, that one time scourge of the plains, 
meant that in almost innumerable little 
hollows and about slough margins, thickets 
and groves of willow and poplar took hold 
and the face of the landscape became 
changed in favour of new greenery. Such 
small groves are beloved by a great many 
species of woods birds that will have 
neither dense forest nor bald plains. So it 
came about that with the settlement of the 
northern tier of states south of the line a 
great and growing army of feathered folk 
worked north-westward and with the later 
settlement of the Canadian prairies the 
movement continued unabated. Originally 
of course a few species always held to the 
wooded coulees and river bottoms but 
later when tree greenery was dotted across 
the wide face of the plains the birds 
claimed at least a small portion of the 
entire land 

[his change of conditions to suit the 


woods birds occurred over a vast area 
extending from the midwestern states, 


westward through the irrigated lands of 
the dry belt almost to the Pacific and 
north-westward from Manitoba to the 
Athabaska, and Peace Rivers. One sum- 
mers day the writer, seated in a little 
park in the prairie town of Fairmont, 
Nebraska, talked with a pioneer settler of 
the Nebraskan plains who told of the 
early days in the eighties when there was 
not in that region “‘a switch big enough 
to make a gad for a cayuse’. Yet as we 
talked there were a dozen woods birds at 
hand in the shade trees: grackles, vireos, 
orioles, doves etc., and a saucy blue jay 
no less came down to show that even birds 
typically of the woods now found sanctuary 
here. The same thing may be noted in 
many prairie towns of the Canadian north- 
west 

No complete list of woods birds that 
have come into possession of prairie groves 
can well be given, but a few of these and 
the better known are the gaudy Baltimore 
oriole; the bronzed grackle, that sheeny 
“crow blackbird” detested by the lesser 
birds: the charming little goldfinch that 
spends his time on the thistle heads but 
nests in the grove; the chipping sparrow, 


best known perhaps of all sparrows; the 
towhee; the rose-breasted grosbeak, as 
sweet vocally as lovely of coat; the 


flaming scarlet tanager; the tree swallow, 
friend of the bird-box enthusiast ; the cedar 
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waxwing, lovely and dainty; the warbling 
and red-eyed viroes whose songs charm us 
in midsummer when other songsters have 
ceased; the yellow warbler whose lisping 
ditty and golden coat go so far to give the 
right flavour to a summer day;the catbird 
and brown thrasher, operatic stars of the 
song season; the little house wren that fills 
every wood with exuberant song and every 
bird box or cranny with twigs; the veery 
thrush that jingles his silvery chain in 
saintly song wherever the quaking aspen 
whispers with its twinkling leaves in sum- 
mer breeze; the robin, universal bird 
friend of America; and the loveable blue- 
birds, most domestic of feathered folk 
All these birds in the last quarter of a 
century have pioneered with the settler, 
modifying Greeleys famous dictum a 
trifle in that they also worked northward 

A number of species have made a 
noteworthy invasion, coming into entirely 
new territory. The kingbirds cited above 
the scarlet tanager, the eastern bluebird, 
the dickcissel, indigo bunting and some 
others pioneered far from former ranges 
The dickcissel, common roadside bird of 
the middle states, came into southern 
Manitoba first about 1910 and a decade 
later it had been found in southern British 
Columbia. Though the indigo bunting 
was at first but a ‘stray’ in Manitoba yet 
in 1926 the writer found a male singing 


jubilantly sixty-five miles north-west of 


Edmonton. The first scarlet tanager in 
south-western Manitoba in 1905 caused as 
much excitement as the taking recently of 
the same species on Vancouver Island or a 
Baltimore oriole, typical easterner, near the 
mouth of the Fraser. Westward! ever their 
watchword. Many of these birds claimed 
whole empires. One day on the north 
shore of Lake Athabaska in the wilderness 
near Fond du Lac a house sparrow came 
chirruping down to the camp on the shore! 
Recently in tiny pioneer gardens on the 
northern tip of Vancouver Island's wilder- 
ness the cedar waxwings were found quite 
at home. There is no saying to what 
lengths these adventuring birds will go; 
but the certainty seems that they will 
follow man almost wherever he can make 
home 

Certain classes of birds took more 
kindly to the ways of man and followed 
him more than others did. The eastern 
bluebird over most of southern Canada, 
the western bluebird of the west coastal 
area, the mountain bluebird of the moun- 
tain and foothill country, all at first oppor- 
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It is generally accepted as 

fact that the crow has prospered 

with settlement He is no 
bird of the wilderness 


In the west coast region the 
dense green timber giving way 
to the unsightly slashing with 
its second growth opens up 
a new realm for a score of 
bird species that haunt more 


open cover 








FEATHERED PIONEERS OF 


tunity forsook the wilds and abandoned 
the old nests of woodpeckers in favour of 
the crevices about human habitations, bird 
houses etc. The farmyard and orchard 
are now their most common home. The 
same is true of the robin. Similarly in the 
case of the swallows, four out of six 
species adopted man. Though the bank- 
boring species carried on as formerly, the 
barn and cliff swallows found on _ the 
prairie barns excellent places to plaster 
their mud nests, these close to pasture and 
stable yard teeming with insect life; and 
the tree swallow of the east and the 
northern violet-green relative of British 
Columbia and western Alberta alike are 
now semi-domestic birds, first to accept 
the bird house or any safe nest-cranny 
about our buildings 

Students of bird life on the prairies now 
have vastly greater opportunity for obser- 
vation than when the plains were treeless 
Indeed there is no better place for study 
than about the shelter belt on the farm 
For not only do certain species come here 
to summer, but in spring and fall during 
migration nearly all species that go to 
the north woods may be met breaking 


their long journeys Wood warblers, 
thrushes, sparrows, far northern nesters, 


they find in these new groves ideal stop- 
over places 

Nor have all the changes wrought by 
man in the North-west been of benefit to 
the summering birds visiting from the 
south. Many residents and winter visit- 
ants find present conditions better than 
in former times. The spread of box elder 
across the open spaces means that hundreds 


of folk now enjoy that lovely sight of 
winter: the evening grosbeak flock busy 


cracking the winged seeds in the bare 
branches—this to be seen even above the 
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city street. The poplar wood with its 
shrubbery attendants of wild rose, snow- 
berry, thorn and chokecherry means new 
food and shelter for grouse, pine grosbeak 
blue jay, hairy and downy woodpeckers 
and chickadee. Fields in sheltered places 
brought weed seeds-—winter food for that 
charming little northern sprite, the redpoll 
and for the snowflake and horned lark also 

It is because of settlement of the plains 
that so many birds now winter farther 
north than they used to. The crow, the 
rusty blackbird and red-wing, the meadow- 
lark, the junco, tree sparrow and white- 
throated sparrow, each winter gamble with 
the season hoping for a little help from the 
hand of man to tide them through their 


siege. Even the mallard duck sometimes 
gives the dare to a Canadian winter 


Similarly out on the coastal west the robin, 
western bluebird, sparrowhawk, meadow- 
lark, killdeer and many others now hold to 
ranch and orchard throughout the winter 
where once stood forest dark and for- 
bidding. Such birds truly are the most 
intrepid pioneers of all. Those species that 
followed man out upon the plains merely 
took possession of an easy empire; but the 
winter pioneers who try to blaze trails to 
new wintering grounds, very often pay 
with their lives for their valour 

So here we. have our feathered folk 
pioneering with the settler. Mainly birds 
of summer, like man in that they have 
been facing ever into the sunset, the direc- 
tion that in America has long led toward 
a land of hope, yet also birds that have 


won winter realms as well. All going to 
show that in the matter of wild life, 
civilization coming to the west has not 


been the blight it is sometimes painted and 
that there is also a pleasanter picture to 
be had for the seeking 
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One of the Wonders of the World 


The great Monolith of Sravanbelgola in India 


by ARTHUR R. SLATER 


T iE Jains have always been an impor- 
tant community in the Mysore State, 
India, and though, today, their numbers 
are much smaller than a century ago, they 
have considerable influence in the com- 
mercial life of the State. They have still 
retained their distinctive religious beliefs 
and customs, and they possess, in the 
wonderful sacred hill of Sravanbelgola, 
with its great monolith, the image of 
Gomateswara, planted firm on the summit, 
one of the most interesting places in the 
south of India. Though thousands of 
Jains make their faithful pilgrimage to 
this shrine, one is surprised to find that so 
few English people take the trouble to see 
this place which can now be easily reached 
by motor car. From Bangalore or Mysore 
is an easy run, and it is certainly worth 
doing. The roads from both these places 
will bring you to a small town, Chan- 
narayapatna, and from here the distance 
is only about six miles. True, the road is 
not ideal, but it is quite passable. The 
great hill looms in front of one as the town 
is approached, and the outline of the 
figure on the top is clearly visible. Not 
many years ago the authorities freely 
permitted visitors to ascend the sacred 
hill, without removing the boots, but now 
the rule is very strict, and you will be well 
advised if you include an extra pair of 
socks in your kit, so that, as you climb the 
apparently unending line of steps, cut out 
of the bare rock, during the day extremely 
hot, you will suffer little discomfort. It is 
a stiff climb but not sufficient to put off 
any reasonably active person. You are 
hardly on the spot when a considerable 
portion of the town turns out to see you, 
and unless you have wonderful powers of 
discarding these unwanted hangers-on, you 
will find they have a great personal 
interest in you 
Turn round as you ascend the hill 

but you do not require to be thus instructed, 
for you will be only too glad of an oppor- 
tunity to get your second breath—and you 
will see a view that will require a good deal 
of beating. Below lie the tiled houses of 
the brass workers in the town—whose 


hammering you can hear all the time you 
are there—and in front is the picturesque 
tank which separates the hill on which the 
image stands, from Chandra-giri, a_ hill 
hardly less interesting than the one you 
are now ascending. You pass through a 
gateway, then up several flights of steps, 
and at last you enter the courtyard in 
which Gomateswara stands. Without 
doubt, there is no more striking piece of 
work to be found in India. The image 
stands nearly 60 feet high, with all the 
parts in proportion, though in the case 
of the shoulders and waist somewhat 
exaggerated, and nude, as are all the images 
of this sect. There is no support to the 
figure above the thighs, but up to this 
point it is represented as being surrounded 
by anthills, and a climbing plant entwines 
itself round both the arms and legs. This 
is supposed to represent the fact that, 
during the hours when Gomateswara was 
lost in meditation, even the anthills and 
creepers had time to climb round him 
One cannot but be impressed by the mas- 
sive, silent and dignified face of the image, 
in which there is no trace of coarseness 
And for how long has Gomateswara main- 
tained that dignified attitude, looking out 


from his high altitude to the distant 
country ? Nearly a thousand years have 


passed since men carved this great monolith 
from the solid rock, and the work might 
have been done yesterday. The stone is in 
a wonderful state of preservation, and it is 
difficult to imagine that another thousand 
years will make any difference 

On ordinary occasions the visitor will 


see Gomateswara as he appears in the 
accompanying photograph. But every 


twelve or fourteen years there takes place 
a unique ceremony, known as the Abhis- 
heka, when a huge scaffolding is built 
around three sides of the image. For 
months all the supplies of ghee and grain 
are commendeered for the great event, 
when Jains from all parts of India will 
arrive in thousands. On the appointed day 
these accumulated supplies of ghee will 
be poured from the top of the scaffolding, 
over the head of Gomateswara, to the 
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Side view of the image 


Worshipping _ the be 
Sacred Feet ; 








Ascending the Sacred 


Hill 


View of the Hill from 
the road 
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accompaniment of loud shouts of ““Goma- 
teswara Jai . The right to perform this 
ceremony is auctioned, and as much as six 
or seven thousand rupees will be paid by 
a single individual for the honour. Only 
a small part of the crowd who have made 
the pilgrimage can get near the image, but 
they sit on the opposite hill, and as the 
ceremony proceeds they enter into the 
joy of it all with great zeal. When the 
ceremonies are over, and the main end 
achieved, the augmenting of the funds of 
the math, Gomateswara, returns to his 
usual condition 

[he priest will be there to show you 
the points of interest in the image and in 
the surrounding shrines, and he will take 
you on to the top of the building so that 
you may obtain a view of the god which 
is in better perspective. He will offer you 
the usual flowers, and will expect his 
services to be rewarded in the usual way 
You will leave the hill, conscious that you 
have seen one of the most wonderful 
examples of sculpture that is afforded by 
this country 

But Sravanbelgola is not exhausted 
when you have completed your visit to the 
Vindya-giri, for the opposite hill, not so 
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high, is full of historic associations, though 
the buildings there do not provide the same 
interest as the one we have just visited 
There is an old legend that Chandragupta 
the great Hindu Emperor, who lived before 
Christ, abdicated his throne, and found his 
way, as a disciple of the great sadhu 
Bhadrabahu, to Sravanbelgola, and here 
died. Whatever historic truth there may 
be in this statement, his name is always 
associated with the hill. The temples are 
worth visiting, but most imposing of all 
is the beautiful manastamba, which is one 
of the best specimens in India. Ramble 
over the hill, and remember that here 
from age to age, hundreds of pilgrims have 
come, seeking to find light in the sanc- 
tuaries that cover the hill, and that large 
numbers of these, believing that in fasting 
was salvation to be found, have died on the 
bare rocks around you. Pilgrims. still 
come, sometimes dressed only in “clouds 
and find in Sravanbelgola some message 
they have sought. But to the ordinary 
traveller, the impression of the massiveness 
and stability of the wonderful image of 
Gomateswara, will be the one that will 
long remain with him 





Tank where the Pilgrims bathe 




























THE SMOKE OF THE ERITISH EMPIRE 


®©Co-starring John Gielgud, 
Madeleine Carroll, Peter 
Lorre, and Robert Young, 
“Secret Agent”, based on 
Somerset Maugham's famed 
“Ashenden” stories, is as 
great a hit as director 
Alfred Hitchcock's previous 
film “39 Steps’’ which 
earned world acclaim. Be 
sure to see “Secret Agent’ 
at your local theatre. 


Copyright photograph 
courtesy Gaumont- 
British Cor poratton, 


London. 





Pocket tin of fifty 


John Gielgud you remember 
55 cents 


him as Inigo Jollifant, the piano- 
player in “The Good Compe- 
nions’ —carries on the Terry 
tradition on the London stage 
packing the houses by his 
brilliant performances 

In his latest Gaumont-British 
release, “Secret Agent, he 
shares honours with an all-star 
cast, not the least of whom is 
Peter Lorre whose performance 
as the ‘Hairless Mexican’ is as 
vivid as the coat he wears in the 
above photograph. 


Whether it be in the Green- W.D. &H. O. WILLS’ 


rooms of the theatres, or on the 
lot at the studio, wherever 
London stage and screen stars 


gather, the talk is always 
punctuated by the well-known CORK TIP OR PLAIN 


invitation, ‘Have a Gold Flake!” CIGARETTES 


A shilling in London—a quarter here 
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Happy shipboard life 


CRUISES 


from Vancouver or Victoria 
te Skagway and reture . . . 
2.088 miles of smooth sailing. 
All expenses, including meais 
and berth, except at Skag- 
way, as low as 


$90 
© This summer, sail 
away from heat and 
dust, up to the rim of 

the world... Alaska! See huge glaciers 
creeping to the sea, mysterious fjords, and 
snowy mountain peaks .. . thrill to the 


f colourful totem pole village at Alert ay 


Prince Rupert, Ketchikan, Wrangel 
Taku Glacier, Juneau ... see them all and 
enjoy world-experienced Canadian Pacific 
service. 


















Inspiring scenery 








@Rolphe Dauphin Photo 


SPECIAL 11-DAY 


DE LUXE CRUISES 
by S.S. Princess Charlotte 
from Vancouver June 24 and 
July 29, calling at old Russian 
Sitke, Skagway, colourful 
Alert Bay and other fascinat- 
ing places. All expenses, 
including meals and berth, 
except at Skagway .. $110 up 


Weird totem poles 


Low surmmer round-trip rail fares. Stop- 
over at Banff, Lake Louise and Emerald 
Lake in the Canadian Rockies. See 600 
miles of majestic mountain scenery. 


Visit also VANCOUVER'S GOLDEN JUBILEE, 


July 1 September 7 . . . Ten Weeks of Festival, 
Sport and Fun. 
Get descriptive illustrated folders and 


ull information from any travel ageni 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 
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EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK 


HAMILTON Mack LAING was born in 
Ontario but moved to the West at an early 
date. His home was at Oak Lake, Manitoba, 
where he taught school. His book “Out 
with the Birds” was published during this 
time. For some years he spent his summers 
on expeditions observing and collecting wild 
life specimens, at first with the United States 
Biological Survey to Lake Athabaska, later 
for the National Museum of Canada. He 
has done a great deal of work in various parts 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
British Columbia, and has a wide experience 
with western Canadian birds. As a photo- 
grapher and nature writer he is an expert 


WINIFRED A. Morrart in private life 
is Mrs. Thomas B. Moffat, wife of the 
former President of the Alpine Club of 
Canada. Her home is at Calgary, Alberta 


ALAN E. CAMERON, Associate Professor 
of Mining and Metallurgy, University of 
Alberta, graduated from McGill University 
in 1911. After a period with the Geological 
Survey he was appointed to the staff of 
the University of Alberta in 1914. He 
spent two years overseas and in 1918 was 


on the staff of Khaki University. In 1925 
he received his Ph.D. from the Boston 
Institute of Technology 

GERALD GRATTAN McGEER, KC, 


M.P., Mayor of Vancouver, who contributes 
to the current issue an article on his home 
city s Golden Jubilee celebration, has been 
associated with public life for twenty 
years. He has been member of the British 
Columbia Legislature, mayor of the city, 
and member of Parliament 

He is best known outside of his own 
province as a fearless and forceful advocate 
As counsel for the British Columbia 
Government he sustained a six year fight 
for reduction of western freight rates and 


obtained substantial concessions in that 
direction 
His hobby is the life of Lincoln. He 


claims to have in his library everything 
ever printed about the Great Emancipator 
If anybody can prove the contrary he is 
in the market for what has hitherto escaped 
his attention 

For the past eighteen months his efforts 
have been devoted to advancing the 
interests of the great city about which he 
writes in this issue. Largely through his 
inspiring leadership as Mayor, a great new 
city hall on a commanding site overlooking 
the whole of Vancouver is being erected 
this Jubilee year 
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» O'KEEFE'S IS BEST! 


A creamy head ...a clear amber product that 
sparkles . . . a pleasant full-bodied flavour .. . 
these are the things that denote a quality beer. 
And, of course, you'll find them in O’Keefe’s Old 
Vienna . . . made from the finest ingredients and 
practice of the brew masters’ art. 














OLD STOCK ALE 
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OLD VIENNA BEER == 


IN THE BREWING BUSINESS SINCE 1846 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


With vacation time drawing near, books of 
travel become as irresistible as flower catalogues 
to a gardener. Those who read GORDON BRINLEY'S 
Away to the Gaspé, reviewed in our December 
number will hail with pleasure a second charming 
guide-book from his pen, Away to Cape Breton 
Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1936, $2.50) 


Another delightful volume comes to us from 
MARIUS BARBEAU § fruitful journeyings in the prov- 
ince he has done so much to reveal to the world 
The Kingdom of the Saguenay (Toronto: MacMillan, 
1936, $2.50) The stories told to the author by 
the pioneer settlers of the Saguenay, of their 
Scotch seigniors Nairne and Fraser, form a valuable 
contribution to early Quebec history The forty 
black and white drawings are by well-known 
Canadian artists who have caught the spirit of 
Mr. Barbeau’s muse: A. Y. Jackson, Arthur Lismer, 
the Haworths, Kathleen Daly, Marjorie Borden 
and others 


[hat wars add to the spread of geographical 
knowledge is forcibly brought home to us by the 
growing number of books dealing with Abyssinia 
One of the more recent ones Lake Tana and the 
Blue Nile: an Abyssinian Quest by MAJOR R. |! 
CHEESMAN, (London: MacMillan, 1936, 1&s. net) 
is of permanent scientific value as the account of 
the first visit of a European to the islands of Lake 
[ana and the first journey to be made down the 
Nile through unexplored country to the point 
reached by previous explorers, who had approached 
Abyssinia by way of the Sudan. Major Cheesman 


spent nine years as British Consul in northwest 
Abyssinia and took full advantage of the opportu- 
nities offered him for pioneer exploration. The 
book is illustrated by excellent photographs 


When in 1929 the American Geographical 
Society awarded the Charles P. Daly gold medal 
to Professor EMILE FELIX GAUTIER, it was a fitting 
recognition of his conspicuous services in the in- 
vestigations of North African geography. His 
book Le Sahara (Collection Payot, 1928) probably 
remained unknown to many English readers who 
have now the opportunity of appreciating his 
masterly treatment of the subject in Sahara _ the 
Great Desert (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1936, $3.75) [his authorized English 
translation by DOROTHY FORD MAYHEW of the 
Institute of Geographical Exploration of Harvard, 
incorporates much additional material gathered 
by Professor Gautier since 1928. It has been well 
described as “a compact manual for the geographer 
and geologist and a description of clarity and charm 
for all who feel the lure of strange and distant 
lands 


Ihe desert glamour called up by the mere 
mention of the Sahara is altogether absent from 
Desert on the March (University of Oklahoma 
Press: Norman, 1935, $2.50) [The man-made 
deserts of the Old World and the New form the 
topic so ably dealt with by PAUL B. SEARS in this 
timely book. The dust storms and floods which 
have devastated so many once-fertile regions 
of the United States have focussed attention on a 






CRUISES 


103 to 133 DAYS 
TO THE LAND OF THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 


THRILL to the Northern Lights 
icebergs Grenfell Missions 






Eskimos — inspiring scenery 
long, sunny days 


cool, restful nights — perfect cuisine — cosy accommodation 


delightful fellow passengers 


all a part of the best 


cruise — the best vacation you've ever enjoyed. Plan Now! 
Sailings from Montreal, May to October. Consult your 
travel agent or 
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highly complex problem and thereby aided in th 
establishment of the Soil Conservation Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Canadians 
who wish to gain a comprehensive knowledge of 
these problems, which are also facing our own 
prairie provinces, will find Mr. Sears book most 
enlightening and stimulating reading 

Soviet Geography The New Industrial and 
Economic in USSR, by N. MIKHAYLOV (London 
Methuen and Co., 1935, 10/6 This book has 
been described as indispensable to all geographers 
who seek to understand modern Russia. The author 
is a lecturer in the Moscow Stalin Institute of 
[Transport Engineers and has had access to sources 
of information not available to foreigners. The 
early chapters deal with the results of recent 
exploration; vast coal reserves in Asia and the Far 
North, the discovery of oil fields along the Urals 
and large new resources of iron ore. The later 
chapters are devoted to the changes in the distribu- 
tion of agriculture and industry, the Five Year 
Plans, and the development of new industrial areas 


Of perennial interest are books about the Arctic 
regions. Few of them can be more fascinating than 
PETER FREUCHEN Ss autobiography Arctic Adventure 
My Life in the Frozen North (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1935, $3.50). It is a happier tale than his 
Eskimo, known to so many by its film version. As 
trader, doctor, scientist and explorer Freuchen 
lived among the Eskimos for twelve years. He 
made them his people, ate their food, adopted 
their customs and married an Eskimo woman 
Of deep interest is the story of the friendship 
between Freuchen and Knud Rasmussen, with 
whom he worked for years to establish the claim 
of Denmark over the northern part of Greenland 


Arctic record is DR. ERNEST SORGE Ss 
With Plane, Boat and Camer in Greenland (London 
Hurst and Blackett, 18s.). Dr Sorge describes his 
impressions as expert adviser to Dr. Farck, producer 
of an arctic film called “S.O.S. Iceberg.” 


\nother 


If one cannot go a-holidaying across the seas 
it is possible to do some delightful armchair 


travelling. To those who would fail visit Provence, 
that land of enchantment, with its legendary past 
and marvellously preserved monuments, we recom- 
mend The Heart of Provence by AMY OAKLEY (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century, 1936, $4.00). Thornton 
Oakley, whose drawings breathe the very spirit 
of Mistral’s country, shares our gratitude for his 
marvellous interpretations of scenes and memories 
of a poetic and lovable people. We read of Arles 
where the Oakley's spent “many months of many 
years, of Les Baux, once the stronghold of a 
papal court, of the quiet cloisters of St. Remy, 
where Van Gogh sought sanctuary, of Petrarch's 
fountain of Vaucluse, of the majestic Castle of 
King René at Tarascon, the lonely plains of the 
Camargue and the old walled city of Aigues Mortes 
[here are charming stories of the people, rich and 
poor, high and low, who were won by the under 
standing friendliness of author and artist To 
those who have known the spell of that sunny 
land this book brings the joy of recaptured memories 
and a sense of almost envious gratitude to these 
fortunate travellers who have woven so skillfully 

1 garland in praise of all the glories of Provence. 


Florence E. 
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CRUISE TO 


Alaska 
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This Alaska vacation is unmatch- 
ed . .. towering, snow-capped 
mountains; gleaming glaciers; 
mellow summer days; gigantic 
flowers; romantic twilights 
blending into rosy dawns. 


oa 
G 
From the deck of a palatial | 
Canadian National steamer, see 
the wondrous Taku Glacier, the 
mountain fringed fjords of the 
North Pacific, Gardner Canal, 
Douglas Channel, totem-guarded 
Indian villages. Visit Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Sitka, (old Russian Capi- 
tal), Juneau and Skagway, beyond 
which lies the heroic ‘Trail of 98’, 
historic Bennett,beautifulLakeAtlin, 
Miles Canyon, Whitehorse. Ample 
time for side trips. 
Enjoy two vacations in one . . . the protect- 
ed sea voyage to Alaska and, en route, a 
holiday at Jasper in the C anadian Rockies, 
where you may golf, swim, hike, ride, motor 


or fish for speckled and rainbow trout amid 
scenes of unimagined splendour. 


‘(90 
to Skagway and 


return, including meals and 
berth except at Skagway. 
$110.00 and up via Sitka. 

ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS. 


and up... Van- 
couver, Victoria 
or Prince Rupert 
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7 Going to Europe this Summer, you will want to 
see for yourself the much talked about progress 
being recorded in the world’s largest country and 
by its 175 million people. If time presses, a few 
days in Moscow and Leningrad will reward you with 
vivid impressions of a rejuvenated people and their 
works; longer stayers can cruise down the Volga, 
cross the mighty Caucasus, sail along the Black Sea 
Riviera, recreation in lovely Crimea. Theatre en- 
thusiasts will be glad to know that the Theatre Festi- 
val will occur for the fourth time in Moscow and 
Leningrad September | to 10. Fast air, train and boat 
connections put the metropolitan centers of European 
U.S. S. R. within easy reach of more western con- 
tinental cities . . . Moderate all-inclusive rates on 
tours ranging from five to thirty-one days are $15 
per day first class, $8 tourist and $5 third. These 
include hotels, meals, transportation on tour, daily 
sightseeing by car and trained guide-interpreters. 
Travel incidentals on the basis of the dollar-rouble 
exchange are purchasable at moderate prices. In- 
tourist will be glad to send on request its 22” x 16” 
colored map of the U. S. S. R. and Europe as well 
as illustrated booklet CG-5. 


APPLY TO YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


General Representatives of Intourist, Inc. in Canada 
201 St. James Street West, Montreal. 
And all C. P. R. Offices. 
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An Unusal Industry 


Thousands of eider duck nest on the 
rocky shores and islands of the Gulf of 
St Lawrence, through the protection 
afforded by the effective administration 
of the Migratory Birds Convention Act 
The Dominion authorities worked out 
a very shrewd and effective system 
combining conservation of bird life with 
the establishment of a relatively profitable 
industry for the benefit of the sparse 
population of the Gulf. The eider duck 
has become the goose that lays the golden 
egg for these people. They have learned 
that it is more profitable to protect the 
bird than to kill it. It is estimated that 
each nest yields slightly over an ounce of 
down per season. The mother bird plucks 
the down from her breast to cover the eggs 
in the nest, and the pratice of the collector 
is to remove only a portion of this down 
sO as not to injure the eggs or disturb the 
sitting bird. The down is then put through 
a special cleaning process and become the 
eiderdown of commerce 








wae TRAVELLERS 
CHEQUES 


Are World Currency 
They may be cashed or 


spent the world over— 
and are the safest and 
most convenient travel funds whether 
travelling by Rail, Ship, Motor or Plane. 





Get them from any Agent of the 
Canadian Pacific and most Banks. 




















& GREAT PYRAMID 
> PROPHECIES 
Is This Wisdom Lost? 


WERE the ancients gifted with strange 

powers of foresight? Their predictions 
have startled the scientific world. Astound- 
ing is the revelation that they possessed a 
secret wisdom for the mastery of life which 
has been preserved throughout the ages. 
You may learn how to share this heritage of 





















knowledge. Write for the fascinating free / 
Sealed Book. Address: Scribe ». .() ( 


The mee eel 
San Jose (AMORC) California 





JOURNAL when replying to Advertisements 
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